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LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


Editor's Note. 





The article which follows 


is one ina 


series on labor in the common market area formed by Guate- 


mala, 
Other articles 
Labor Developments Abroad 
and mobility, 





Honduras, El Salvador, 
will be presented in forthcoming issues of 
covering manpower utilization 
education and training, 


Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


labor and _ social 


security legislation, and unionization in the five countries. 





Pt. I. MANPOWER RESOURCES* 


In the early 1960's, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica embarked upon an_ economic 
integration program known as the Central 
American Common Market (CACM). This 
program is intended to promote the 
development and diversification of 
economic activity in the area and to 
bring more efficient utilization of the 
labor, natural, and capital resources 
of the five countries. Since each of 
these countries is relatively small-- 
their combined land area is 170,380 
square miles and their total population 
was estimated by the Inter-American 
Development Bank at 13,155,000 persons 
in mid-1966--they were prompted to in- 
tegrate to achieve economies of scale 
in production and to enlarge their do- 
mestic market through free trade. Thus 
far, most of the multilateral agreements 
of the CACM have concerned trade and in- 
vestment incentives. However, among the 
objectives of the integration program 
is mobility of labor within the area. 


Labor Force Participation 


In Central America the labor force 
consists of all persons within certain 
age limits (a) who are employed (either 
as paid workers or unpaid family work- 
ers), self-employed, or employers, or 
(b) who are unemployed and are looking 





*By Karol K. Service, Division of For- 
eign Labor Conditions. 


for work. The lower age limit of the 
labor force varies among the countries; 
consequently, official labor force sta- 
tistics are not directly comparable. 
In their most recent population cen- 
suses, El Salvador (1961), Honduras 
(1961), and Nicaragua (1963) defined the 
age span of their labor forces as 10 
years and over. Costa Rica (1963) in- 
cluded persons age 12 and over. Guate- 
mala's (1964) official labor force 
definition includes persons age 7 and 
older; most of the Guatemalan labor 
force statistics presented in this 
article, however, have been adjusted to 
age 10 and older for greater compara- 
bility with the other Central American 
countries. Although differences in the 
dates and labor force definitions for 
the censuses of the CACM countries limit 
the degree to which comparisons among 
them can be made, data from the recent 
population censuses do allow some general 
labor force analysis. 

According to the national censuses 
of the early 1960's, nearly one-third 
of the population of each of the CACM 
countries were in the labor force. (See 
table 1.) An outstanding characteristic 
of the Central American labor force is 
the preponderance of young workers and 
males in the working population. In all 
of the countries, 20 to 25 percent of 
the labor force were under age 20 at the 
time of the census; about 50 percent 
were under age 30, and about 80 percent 
under age 45. In the United States, 
according to 1960 data, only 62 percent 
of the total labor force were 14 to 44 


years of age. 
1 





Men constituted aminimam of 80 percent 
of the labor forcein theCentral American 
countries. Labor force participation 
rates (i.e., the percent of the popu- 
lation of a given age group that parti- 
cipates in the labor force) for males 
were about 30 percent in the 10 to 15 
age bracket, 80 percent in the 15 to 19 
age group, and over 90 percent from age 
20 through 64. In each country, at 
least 97 percent of all males between 
the ages of 25 and 44 were in the labor 
force. Over 60 percent of the males 
aged 65 and older also remained in the 
labor force. Women constituted 12 to 19 
percent of the Central American labor 
forces. The female labor force parti- 
cipation rates in every country were 
less than 25 percent inall age brackets; 
the highest participation rates were for 
women in their early twenties. 


Industrial Structure 


In the 1960's. The most recent cen- 
sus statistics show a marked similarity 
in the CACM countries inthe distribution 
of employment by industry division 
(table 2). Agriculture, including 
forestry, hunting, and fishing, dominates 
economic activity in the Central American 
countries; it occupies between one- 
half and two-thirds of each national 
labor force. Export crops, principally 
coffee, bananas, and cotton, are the 
major contributors to national income 





and themain sources of foreign exchange. 
Coffee is the leading crop in El Salva- 


dor, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. Banana 
exports lead in Honduras but are also 
of major significance in Guatemala and 
Costa Rica. Cotton is Nicaragua's 
principal export and an important crop 
in El Salvador and Guatemala. Through- 
out Central America, corn, beans, and 
rice are the chief food crops produced 
for local consumption. The agricultural 
labor forces on farms producing export 
and domestic crops are _ distinctly 
different. Export crops generally are 
produced on large landholdings employing 
a small labor force year-round and large 
numbers of temporary workers during 
planting and harvesting seasons. Do- 
mestic food crops are produced chiefly 
on small farms and subsistence plots 
which usually are farmed by theowner and 
members of his family. The workers on 
the domestic crop farms constitute the 
main supply of temporary or _ seasonal 
workers for the export crops. 

One of the principal objectives of 
the CACM program is expansion and diver- 
sification of manufacturing activities 
and employment. The national markets 
of these countries are too small to 
Support complex manufacturing or heavy 
industry, but through the much broader 
market provided by the five countries 
and investment incentives (tax benefits, 
import concessions, and other measures), 
the CACM countries expect substantially 


Table 1. Land Area, Population, and Labor Force 
in the CACM Countries, Latest Census 











Labor force 2/ (age 
Population 10 years sal aaa 
Land area 

Country (square Percent 
athe Year 1/ Number ee Number poitie 

tion 

Guatemala......| 42,040 1964 4,209 ,820 100 1,292,220 31 
Honduras......- 43,280 1961 1,884 ,760 44 567 ,990 30 
El Salvador.... 8,260 1961 2,511,300 304 807 ,090 32 
Nicaragua...... 57,150 1963 1,535,590 27 474 ,960 31 
Costa Rica..... 19 ,650 1963 1,336,270 68 | 3/ 395,270 30 























1/ ‘Most recent census, 
2/ Labor force data same year as 
population, 
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3/ Age 12 years and older. 


Source: National population censuses, 
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Table 2. The Labor Forces of the CACM Countries, by Industry 
Division, 1950 and Latest Census 
, Pry one Guatemala Honduras {El Salvador| Nicaragua | Costa Rica 
Me enor rte 1964 1961 1961 1963 1963 1/ 
Thousands of persons 10 years of age and over 
Labor force..... 2/ 1,292.2 568.0 807.1 475.0 395.3 
Agriculture 3/....... 836.4 379.1 486.2 283.1 194 .3 
Mining. <....cccccosece 2.2 1.8 8 4.0 1.1 
Manufacturing........ 148.6 44.0 103.5 55.6 45.3 
Construction......... 34.3 11.5 33.0 15.9 23.3 
Commerce.......esee00- 82.3 27.0 51.8 34 .6 38.7 
po eRe i  erererrres 8 hed 1.3 4.2 
Transportation....... 28.0 8.0 17.4 12.0 14.7 
DERE o 6 once cinteata 148.0 69 .4 105.2 67.6 68.1 
Not classified....... 10.7 26.3 7.6 1.0 5.5 
Percent distribution, latest census 
Labor force..... 2/ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture 3/....... 64.7 66.8 60.2 59.6 49.2 
MAENBY wc cei eee +3 3 «tk 9 3 
Manufacturing........ 13:5 7.8 12.8 11.7 11.5 
Construction......... 2.7 2.0 4.1 3.3 5.9 
Commerce.........-00- 6.4 4.8 6.4 7.3 9.8 
UCSisttess . oss. 0. Sess el -l «2 «3 1.0 
Transportation....... 2i2 1.4 2.2 2.5 3.2 
ServiceS...scscccscess 11.5 12.2 13.0 14.2 17.2 
Not classified....... -7 4.6 1.0 =< 1.4 
Percent distribution, 1950 census 

Labor force..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture 3/....... 68.2 83.1 63.1 67.7 54.7 
Mining. ..ccccccccoces 2 -5 3 1.0 -2 
Manufacturing........ 11.5 5.8 11.4 11.4 11.0 
Construction......... aak 1.0 2.9 2.6 4.3 
GOMMETGE. .<s-ceanecve 5.4 1.3 5.5 4.6 7.9 
VEST ETOS. 006 ch cas Kare ok £) ey 2 -6 
Transportation....... 1.6 De | 1.5 1.9 3.5 
SOEVIGOG. + occ ndcsacce 9.9 4.5 11.9 10.6 14.8 
Not classified....... 4 2.6 3.3 0 3.0 

1/ Persons 12 years of age and over. Note: Because of rounding, sums of 


2/ Excludes 24,920 


children age 


7-9 


who were counted in the labor force; 99 


percent 


in agricultural activities. 


3/ Farming, 


livestock raising, 


estry, hunting, and fishing. 


individual items may not equal totals. 


of these children were engaged 


for- 


Source: National population censuses 
and International Labour Office, Year- 
book of Labour Statistics, 1966 (Geneva, 
1967). 











to increase domestic, private, and pub- 
lic investment and to attract foreign 
capital to develop new industries. 
Several new industries have been estab- 
lished with the regional market inmind, 
and there has been some dispersion of 
industrial activity and employment with- 
in the countries, mainly away from the 
almost uniform concentration of manufac- 
turing activities inthe capital cities. 

A dual technological level character- 
izes manufacturing activities in Cen- 
tral America. A modern sector, made up 
of factories and the newer industries, 
exists along side the cottage industry 
and artisan base of traditional manu- 
factures. Manufacturing employs from 
8 to 13 percent of the national labor 
forces in Central American countries. 

Aside from native cottage industries, 
most of Guatemala's industrial activity 
has been concentrated infood processing 
(e.g., instant coffee, sugar, and meat- 
packing). Since the inauguration of the 
CACM, several new industries (e.g., 
tires, oil refining, paper) have been 
established. Some of them have resulted 
in the emergence of small industrial em- 
ployment centers outside Guatemala City, 
most notably the town of Escuintla. 

In El Salvador, textiles are the most 
important industry. Most employment in 
textile mills and other light industry 
(particularly food processing) is con- 
centrated around San Salvador, the capi- 
tal, and inthe large towns of San Miguel 
and Santa Ana. Recent industrial ex- 
pansion and diversification (oil re- 
fining, cement, and chemical fertilizers) 
have lent importance to anew industrial 
center--the port city of Acajutla. 

Manufacturing in Honduras’ consists 
mainly of food processing, but there are 
also textile mills, clothing factories, 
and tobacco products plants. Employment 
in these sectors is concentrated in the 
capital, Tegucigalpa, and in San Pedro 
Sula. The latter city is located inthe 
most rapidly growing area of the coun- 
try and generally is considered to have 
the greater potential for further in- 
dustrial development. 

In Nicaragua, manufacturing employment 
is concentrated in the environs of the 
capital, Managua, and other Pacific 
region cities (Leén, Granada, and Chin- 
andega). As inthe other CACM countries, 
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most manufacturing in Nicaragua is 
oriented toward consumer goods (food 
processing, textiles), but increasing 
attention has been directed to capital 
and intermediate goods. Nicaragua also 
has established an oil refinery since 
the inauguration of the common market. 

Costa Rica's industrial activity con- 
sists mainly of food processing and 
textile and clothing manufacture. Most 
employment in manufacturing is concen- 
trated in the capital, San José, and in 
the neighboring towns of Alajuela, 
Heredia, and Cartago. Some geographic 
decentralization has resulted from re- 
cent industrial development in Puntarenas 
(nitrogen fertilizers) and Limoén (oil 
refining). 

Other sectors employing large numbers 
of workers in Central America are serv- 
ices (government, recreational, per- 
sonal, and domestic services) and con- 
merce (trade, banking, and insurance). 
Employment in services exceeds that in 
manufacturing in four CACM countries 
and equals it in Guatemala; in the early 
1960's, from 12 to 17 percent of the 
Central American labor forces were en- 
gaged in service industries. Commerce, 
which employs between 5 and 10 percent 
of the labor forces of the countries, 
ranks far behind agriculture, manufac- 
turing, and services. 

Mining activities are not a major 
source of employment inCentral America. 
However, mining traditionally has been 
of considerable importance in the 
Nicaraguan economy, and unexplored and 
unexploited mineral and metal resources 
provide a potential for development in 
the other countries. 

In Costa Rica, mining of proven de- 
posits of precious or industrial metal 
ores has been on the decline for some 
time, but prospecting is underway for 
manganese, bauxite, and _ petroleum. 
Limestone is quarried in large volume 
in Costa Rica for cement production. 
El Salvador has nearly exhausted its 
known ore deposits. Geological surveys 
have identified deposits of nickel, 
lead, and other minerals in Guatemala, 
which might profitably be exploited in 
the future. In Honduras, small amounts 
of gold, lead, and zinc have been mined 
for many years, but silver has been the 
only mining activity of economic signif- 
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Table 3. Labor Force Distribution of CACM Countries, 
by Class of Worker, Latest Census 

Guatemala | Honduras |El Salvador| Nicaragua | Costa Rica 

Class of worker 1964 1961 1961 1963 1963 

All classes: 
Number (thousands). 1,292.2 568.0 807.1 475.0 395.3 
Percent.ccccccccce 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 
EmployerSeceoceccccccececoc 4.3 1.4 1.9 \ 30.3 | 3.5 
Self-employed. .cccccccccce 30.2 37.9 21.7 18.3 
Wage earners and salaried 

employeeS.cccccccceccce 45.9 39.8 67.0 56.2 65.3 
Unpaid family workers..... 19.6 16.4 729 13.2 10.0 
Not classified...cccccccce ; 4.6 | es 3.0 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of Source: National population censuses. 


individual items may not equal totals. 


icance; coal andiron ore deposits have 
been discovered recently in Honduras, 
but they have not yet been developed. 
Nicaragua has been producing gold and 
silver since the colonial era, and 
copper mining was initiated in the late 
1950's; other mineral and metal de- 
posits have been identified in recent 
geological surveys, but their quantity 
and exploitation potential have not yet 
been fully ascertained. 


Changes Since 1950. A comparison of 
the distribution of the labor forces by 
industry division in the early 1960's 
with the distribution in 1950 (table 2) 
indicates that significant changes 
occurred in all five countries during 
the intervening years. The net effect 
of the changes has been tomake the dis- 
tributions more similar than they were 
in 1950. The most notable changes were 
declines in the proportions of the 
respective labor forces engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and increases in 
the relative importance of employment 
in services, commerce, and construction. 
This pattern of change was almost uni- 
form in the five countries; however, 
there were differences inthe magnitudes 
of these changes. 

Some of the differences inthe industry 
distributions in 1950 and the 1960's 
may be attributed to changes in the la- 
bor force definitions of the countries; 
Honduras, for example, appears’ to have 
experienced the greatest redistribution 





of its labor force among the various in- 
dustry divisions, but Honduran statisti- 
cal authorities caution against com- 
parisons with 1950 data because of sub- 
Stantive changes in the labor force 
definition which particularly affect the 
concept of the agricultural labor force. 
Sufficient data are not available ade- 
quately to adjust theHonduran statistics 
for comparability with 1950. 

Between 1950 and the early 1960's, 
there was only a_ slight increase in 
the relative importance of employment 
in manufacturing in the Central Amer- 
ican countries. However, actual enm- 
ployment in manufacturing increased 
about 50 percent in Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua (1950-63), 39 percent in El 
Salvador (1950-61), and 33 percent 
in Guatemala (1950-64). In Honduras 
(1950-61), the increase was less_ than 
20 percent. 


Class-of-Worker Composition 


Data from the most recent population 
censuses in Central America reveal not 
only some common characteristics but 
also some considerable differences among 
the countries in the class-of-worker 
composition of their labor forces (table 
3). Their main similarity is the order 
of importance of the various classes: 
The wage earning-salaried employee class 
is the largest, followed by the self- 
employed, unpaid family worker, and em- 
ployer classes. The relative importance 

5 





of the various classes, however, differs 
among the countries. Wage earners and 
Salaried employees, for example, con- 
stitute two-thirds of the labor force 
in Costa Rica andEl Salvador, 56 percent 
in Nicaragua, and less than half in 
Guatemala and Honduras. Honduras has the 
largest proportion (38 percent) of 
self-employed persons, and Costa Rica 
has the lowest (18 percent). Honduras 
is the only country in which the number 
of self-employed is almost the _ same 
Size as the total of wage earners and 
Salaried employees. 


Occupational Structure 


The occupational structures of four 
of the Central American countries in 
the early 1960's are basically similar 
(table 4). Less than half of Costa 
Rica's work force were engaged in farm 
occupations; the proportions in farm 
work in the other countries were at or 
near 60 percent. Costa Rica also 
differed in the percentage of workers 
in white-collar occupations--19 percent, 
compared with 9 to 13 percent in the 
other countries. The proportion of 


Table 4. Occupational Distribution of the Labor Force 
: of the CACM Countries, Latest Census 











Guatemala | Honduras - Nicaragua pipes, 
Occupational group Salvador Rica 
1964 1961 1961 1963 1963 1/ 
All occupational groups: 
Number (thousands)..... 2/ 1,292.2 568.0 807.1 475.0 395.3 
OGRE ch hice e545 4eas en's 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
White-collar workers............ 10.6 9.2 11.2 1257 19.3 
Professional, technical, and 
related workers........... 2i3 2.5 245 2.6 5.2 
Administrative, executive, 
and managerial workers.... 1.9 -6 °2 3 :.2 
GROTTCAT WOLTROLE sc cccc ses cece e Ay FB 3.3 3.8 5.2 
BAUER WOPKEED . ¢ ste oa c's c's 6's o ores 4.2 3.9 5.2 6.0 7.6 
Blue-collar workers............. 18.2 11.5 16.4 17.3 19.0 
Craftsmen, production workers, 
and manuallaborers, n.€eCe 16.2 10.2 14.9 14.4 16.4 
Transportation, storage, and 
communications workers.... 1.8 1 Gea | 1.4 o°2 23 
Miners, quarrymen, and 
related workers........... 2 2 oe 7 3 
Farm workers 3/ .....-.ecescccers 63.9 65.9 60.2 58.8 47.2 
Service workers 4/ ......-eseeeee 6.6 7.8 10.7 10.9 9.5 
Not classified by occupation.... 5S/ .7 | 5/ 5.6 | 5/ 1.5 3 5.0 




















1/ Persons 12 years of age and over. 

2/ Excludes 24,920 children age 7 to 
9 who were counted in the labor force. 

3/ Farmers, farm workers, fishermen, 


hunters, loggers, and related workers. 
4/ Service, sport, and recreational 
workers. 
5/ Includes members of the Armed 
Forces. 


6 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: National population censuses 
and International Labour Office, Year- 
book of Labour Statistics, 1966 
(Geneva, 1967). 
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Table 5. Changes in Major Occupational Groups of Four 
CACM Countries, 1950 to Latest Census 
Guatemala El Salvador Nicaragua Costa Rica 
Major occupa- 1950 to 1964 1950 to 1961 1950 to 1963 1950 to 1963 
tional group 
Number | Percent] Number | Percent|Number |Percent| Number | Percent 
All occupational 
BLOUPSccecee| 324,410] 33.5 | 153,680] 23.5 {144,990}; 43.9 | 123,280) 45.3 
White-collar 
workerS.eeees| 57,330) 72.7 | 32,280) 55.1 32,600} 117.7 | 36,120} 89.7 
Blue-collar 
workerS.ecceeo| 69,070} 41.2 | 18,010) 15.7 | 28,120); 52.1 | 25,880} 52.7 
Farm workers.....| 173,690] 26.6 | 76,970} 18.8 | 56,330} 25.2 | 38,990} 26.4 
Service workers..| 24,880] 40.9 | 28,680} 50.0 | 26,740) 107.2] 10,940) 40.9 
OtherSecccceccces -560 -- -2,260 -- 1,200 -- 11,350 - 





























Source: 


Labour Statistics, 1966 (Geneva, 1967); and Instituto 
tica, La Estructura Democratica de las Naciones Americanas, Tomo 2 





National population censuses; International Labor Office, Yearbook of 


Interamericana de Estadfs- 
(Washington, 





1959). 


craftsmen, production workers, and manual 
but one was 
between 14 and 16 percent; in Honduras, 


laborers 


the percentage was 


The most outstanding feature 


in all countries 


10. 


of 


the 


occupational distribution in Costa Rica 


was 


and 
proportion of 


in such occupations 
In absolute 
labor 


countries. 

Costa Rican 
Slightly less 
that 


that 5 percent 
constituted professional, 
related workers, 
the labor force 
in the other four 


of El Salvador, 


force, 
than half the 


of the labor force 


technical, 


terms, 


about double the 
engaged 


the 


which was 
size of 
had more persons 


in these occupations than El Salvador. 
Comparisons of 1950 census data with 


that of 


because of definitional changes 


cannot be reconciled) 
collar employment has been 


the 1960's (excluding Honduras 
which 
indicate white- 
increasing 


at a faster rate than employment in 


blue-collar, 
pations. 


pations since 1950 was 
country. 
collar occupations 


in each 


countries 


The largest absolute 


farm, 
(See table 5.) 


and service occu- 


The increase 
in the labor force inwhite-collar occu- 


over 50 percent 


Service and blue- 
followed, but there 
were considerable differences among the 
of increase. 


in their rates 
increase in man- 





power since 1950 was infarm occupations; 
however, the rate of expansion of employ- 


ment in farm occupations was for most 
countries much lower (about 25 percent 
except inEl Salvador, where the rate was 
19 percent) than in the other occupations. 

Professional and technical occupations 
are among those considered critical in 
supporting and sustaining economic 
development objectives. Current labor 
force data are not suited to the task 
of evaluating the adequacy of the supply 
of this type of manpower in the CACM 
area, but comparisons of data for 1950 
and the 1960's indicate that significant 
increases have occurred since 1950 in 
the number of professional and technical 
workers in all five countries, as shown 


below: 
Increase from 1950 





Number Percent 
Guatemala........... 14,360 95.5 
HonduraS......eesees 8,320 139.1 
El Salvador......... 9,110 80.8 
Nicaragua........... 5,150 72.6 
Costa Rica.........- 11,470 125.1 


The percentage of the labor forces in 
professional and technical occupations 
also has increased, but such workers 
still did not constitute a large segment 
of the Central American labor forces in 
the 1960's (less than 3 percent in all 


countries except Costa Rica). 
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MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND PLANNING IN MALAYSIA 


The First Malaysia Plan (1966-70), 
published in November 1965, reflects 
Malaysia's first attempt to reckon with 
the country's manpower resources as an 
element in economic development. 1/ 
The proposed employment target is based 
upon a rate of growth in gross national 
product (GNP) sufficient to absorb all 
new entrants into the labor force and 
to reduce modestly the rate of unemploy- 
ment. The plan includes measures’ to 
deal with critical shortages of skill 
which are deterring the country's econom- 
ic progress. 

The plan provides for a 5 percent 
annual growth rate in the GNP. Given a 
3-percent rise in population each year, 
the per capita GNP, which in 1966 was 
US$310, will grow at a rate of 2 per- 
cent annually, but per capita national 
income will rise at a rate of 1.1 per- 
cent each year. This rate of growth 
will depend largely on the availability 
of material and financial resources. 
Falling markets for rubber and tin are 
immediate prospects; to cope with these 
drawbacks, the plan makes provision for 
(a) more efficient production of rubber 
to cushion the impact of falling prices, 
(b) diversification of agriculture, and 
(c) a greater rate of industrialization. 
Implementation of the plan is based 
primarily on investment in the public 
sector, with emphasis on agricultural 
and rural development, basic facilities 
(e.g., roads and bridges) , and education 
and social welfare. Only those public 
sector projects which directly raise 
output or upgrade the quality of human 
resources will be given priority. 


Background 


There are marked contrasts in the 
supply and skills of manpower in Malaysia. 
Currently, West Malaysia, located on the 
Malayan peninsula, is troubled by un- 
employment, whichis concentrated largely 
among young, unskilled workers in the 
towns and cities; there is substantial 
underemployment in rural areas. East 
Malaysia, consisting of the States of 


Sabah and Sarawak located on the island 
of Borneo, has a_ general lack of man- 
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power, particularly of skilled workers. 
The labor shortages in East Malaysia 
have held back economic development and 
resulted in upward pressures on wages, 
leading to inflation. 

Despite the existence of unemployment 
and underemployment in West Malaysia, 
there are serious’ skill bottlenecks; 
about one-third of all job vacancies which 
require some degree of training go un- 
filled or are filled by non-Malaysians. 
A major problem is the raising of the 
status of manual occupations; their low 
status is aserious deterrent to potenti- 
ally skilled workers who prefer farming 
or white-collar jobs. The shortage of 
professional and technical skills is 
made up only in part by the employment 
of non-Malaysians (usually British) or 
the hiring of less qualified personnel. 
Shortages of teachers and Government 
professionals are particularly severe. 

Progress is being made in both formal 
and informal on-the-job training toclose 
the gap between supply and demand for 
skills, but according to manpower ex- 
perts, the current level is clearly in- 
adequate to fill the demands which will 
be generated by the plan. In the longer 
run (to 1985), Malaysia must create 
enough jobs to provide for the workers 
currently unemployed (about 6 percent) 
and for new entrants into the labor force. 


Population and Labor Force 


Malaysia's population, which was 9.4 
million in 1965, is growing at an annual 


rate of almost 3 percent. By 1970, the 
population will beover 10.9million. The 


labor force is growing ata slightly 
slower rate (2.7 percent), 2/ owing to 
the tendency of youth to stay in school 
longer. According to projections in the 





1/ There were two 5-year plans (for 
1957-61 and 1961-65) covering only the 
States of Malaya (now West Malaysia). 
The current plan includes Sabah and Sara- 
wak (East Malaysia). The early plansdid 
not systematically include manpower 
considerations inthe choice of targets. 

2/ The annual rise in employment in 
West Malaysia was 3 percent in 1960-65. 











plan, the labor force will grow from 3.2 
million in 1965 to slightly under 3.7 
million in 1970. Thus, in the 5years, 
460,000 new jobs must be created to ab- 
sorb the growth in the labor force. 3/ 
In West Malaysia alone, 380,000 new jobs 
must be created; in East Malaysia, an 
additional 80,000 new jobs are necessary. 
(See accompanying table.) 

The increase in additional jobs in 
West Malaysia provides for little more 
than those persons entering the job 
market for thefirst time. Unemployment, 
which exceeded 6 percent in 1965, will 
by no means disappear. The proportion 
of people without jobs in 1970 will de- 
cline only to 5.2 percent if all targets 


East Malaysia, which is plagued by short- 
ages of trained manpower, will be to en- 
courage migration fromWest Malaysia and 
to upgrade the skills of its ownworkers. 


Employment Targets 


Employment goals in West Malaysia in 
1970 will remain almost the same as in 





3/ A leading Malaysian economist. indi- 
cates that the labor force between 1967 
and 1977 will increase 1 million. To 
create jobs for these new entrants, na- 
tional income would have to increase by 
5 percent a year. Investment from do- 
mestic sources would be sufficient for 





an annual growth of 4 percent. The ad- 
ditional 1 percent of growth would have 
to be financed from foreign sources, 


are met in 1970. At best, unemployment 
in 1970 will remain at the 160,000 
estimated for 1965. The main effort in 

Employment Targets, by Region and Industry Division, 1965-70 


[Numbers of persons in thousands ] 

















Region and industry division 1965 1970 of increase 
Number | Percent | (percent) 
Malaysia 
Labor forces ccccccsscctccgoececes 3,226 3,687 461 14.3 264 
Unemployment.......eeeeee ieee 160 160 -- -- -- 
Employment......... Teens ees 3,066 3,527 461 15.0 2.8 
West Malaysia 
LalOn . fOCCCess-cunce oc'ed 8 65.00e% st wae 2,678 3,055 377 14.1 2.7 
Unemployment.....seeeeseesers 160 160 -- -- -- 
Percent of labor force..... 6.0 5.2 -- -- -- 
Employment......eeeeececcseee 2,518 2,895 377 15.0 2.8 
Agriculture......ccccsecees 1,388 1,553 165 11.9 2.3 
Mining. ..cccccccccccccccecs 61 61 -- -- -- 
Manufacturing........ ches ea 173 209 36 20.8 3.8 
Construction, utilities, 
and transport.......-e. 210 252 42 20.0 3.7 
Public administration and 
GOEGRER. oc bcacssnaccace 257 312 55 21.4 4.0 
Trade and services......... 429 508 79 18.4 3.4 
East Malaysia 
Labor LOTKGui.ss ce hicwes eeeevee eeeere 548 632 84 15.3 2.9 
Unemployment ....ececeeseceecs =e i oo Ty ae 
Employment.....cececseccecces 548 632 84 15.3 2.9 
Agriculture......seeeees aes 441 508 67 15.2 2.9 
Nonagriculture.........+. ee 107 124 17 15.9 3.0 























1965. The primary industries (agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fishing; mining and 
quarrying) will continue to occupy a 
major, although reducing, proportion of 
the total laborforce. In 1970, slightly 
less than 56 percent of the labor force 
will be employed in the primary indus- 
tries, compared with almost 58 percent 
in 1965. Although more workers will be 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing and the number of workers in 
mining and quarrying will remain the 
same, the proportional increase in em- 
ployment will be smaller in the primary 
industries than in other sectors. Thus, 
agricultural employment will rise by 
11.9 percent, compared with 15.0 per- 
cent in the economy as a whole. Growth 
targets for the nonagricultural sectors 
range from 18 to 21 percent. 

The plan is realistic in retaining 
concentration inthe primary industries. 
These account for almost 40 percent of 
Malaysia's national output (agriculture 
alone accounts for 30 percent, and 
mining, particularly tin mining, 5 
percent). The continuing heavy reliance 
on agriculture reflects confidence that 
demand for natural rubber will continue 
to remain high, despite increasing in- 
roads by the man-made product. However, 
to offset these inroads, greater diver- 
sification of agriculture will beunder- 
taken. The planners recognize that the 
Government must undertake broad programs 
of assistance to agriculture, including 
land reform and cultivation of new farm 
land; must stimulate increases in pro- 
ductivity tomeet competition from other 
natural rubber producers and synthetics; 
and must make"relatively attractive the 
material rewards of agricultural enter- 
prise"' in order to stem or reverse the 
outflow of young workers from farms. 

A modest increase in manufacturing 
output and employment (2.3 percent per 
year) tomeet domestic demand will serve, 
in part, to provide new jobs for the in- 
creasing laborforce, and also to satisfy 
increasing domestic demands without 
adding strain tothe balance of payments. 


Other Manpower Objectives 


The plan's manpower measures also in- 
clude specific programs to deal with par- 
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ticular groups of workers, such as unen- 


ployed youth. The plan states that, in 
1965, over 25 percent of the urban male 
labor force aged 15-19 were unemployed, 
and that this rate is likely to persist 
even though the national unemployment 
rate (6 percent) is expected todecline. 
In early 1966, a National Youth Pioneer 
Corps was formed to provide unemployed 
youth with productive jobs and practical 
training and experience. 

The problem of labor shortages inEast 
Malaysia remains to be solved. In Sabah 
and Sarawak, shortages of even unskilled 
workers hamper plantation output. In 
the past, the indigenous labor force 
was supplemented by workers who were re- 
cruited principally from the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Indonesia. During 
the recent conflict with Indonesia, 
workers from Indonesia were no_ longer 
available, and theother countries could 
not meet all of the demand. In 1966, the 
Government established the Migration Fund 
Board torecruit workers from West Malay- 
Sia. The Board provides transportation 
allowances and other incentives to work- 
ers from funds provided by employers to 
encourage West Malaysians to go to East 
Malaysia, initially to Sabah. The First 
Malaysia Plan envisions an increasingly 
important role for the Board in reducing 
the geographical imbalance in the labor 
force. 


The Problem of Skill Shortages 


Perhaps the plan's greatest emphasis 
is on education and training. The level 
of education in Malaysia is low, and 
there is a general shortage of skilled 
workers, particularly technicians and 
professionals. Malaysia's trained man- 
power supply will bematerially bolstered 
during the plan period, as shown in the 
tabulation on page 11, by the expansion 
in the education system which was begun 
in West Malaysia in the early 1960's. 

Despite the rapid expansion of the 
educational system, demands for graduates 
of vocational and technical high schools 
and of schools of higher education will 
continue to exceed supply during the 
plan period. The plan points out that 
in "somewhat more advanced nations," 
the stock of trained managers, pro- 











Level of attainment at 
completion of education 1/ 


URE VATGLEY «2 6.0 6.6.0:0:0 5 46.00.0008 s10.0.016 ble edie 
Technical and agricultural colleges..... 
Sixth form (and Muslim College)......... 
Teachers colleges 2/ ...cccccccccccceces 
UPPOT, GOCONGETY 2 oc cccescccesercccegessses 

DOREOIRE « 0 6 0.5.0 0040.09 906040 s0008 sdRE De 

POGMRAREL «02 0.05 c0s0senserntare se bemee® 


LOWOE. BOCONGRTY « «> o50c5occcresnesss0nrers 
PERMALY 0.0.» 6016 9.0.6. 0,9-6.60 010, 0.809.606 ¥ihes0 ep bg.e 6 6 


Number completing education 





1960 1965 1970 
we. = 158,421 88 ,702 189 ,410 
an 47 657 1,700 
se 99 203 330 
aes 692 1,756 5,870 
Bh 2,130 2,531 7,160 
Rap 9,724 14,494 54,370 
ms 9,338 13,728 41,580 
a 107 306 4,180 
in 279 460 8,590 
co ae 23,752 99,100 
.. 140,947 45,309 20 ,900 


1/ Includes dropouts and failures at each level as well as those completing suc- 
cessfully. Excludes those who will continue their education on a full-time basis. 
2/ Includes a_ large number whose training will have been of a part-time, in- 


service nature. 


fessional, and technical specialists 
"must increase by at least double the 
rate of increase in employment gener- 
ally."' This implies an increase of 
5.6 percent a year in Malaysia's stock 
of high-level manpower, more than double 
the anticipated growth of 2.5 percent 
under the formal educational system. 
The plan holds that a better balance 
between the demand and supply of formally 
trained high-level manpower will be 
achieved in the 1970's, Until then, the 
gap will be filled in part by providing 
on-the-job experience rather than for- 
mal training for Malaysia's expanding 
numbers of managers and _ technicians. 
In addition, Malaysia will expand its 
recruitment of foreigners, on a temporary 
basis, who have the managerial and 
technical skills required to implement 
the country's educational, agricultural, 
and health programs and to expand private 
investment. To the extent, however, 
that traditional methods of upgrading 
managerial skills are employed, utiliza- 
tion of modern techniques will be slowed. 
Hence, Malaysia's ability to compete 
with countries employing more up-to-date 
industrial processes will be delayed. 
The plan contemplates accelerated 
development of managers and technicians 
through short-term courses for managers 
and small businessmen at the National 
Productivity Center, whose scope would 
be expanded, and at two new institutes: 


The Faculty of Economics and Administra- 
tion, to be established at the University 
of Malaya, and the Malayan Institute of 
Management, which opened early in 1966, 

The Government expects to expand its 
activity in the fields of technical and 
vocational training through the organi- 
zation of an Employment and Training De- 
partment within the Ministry of Labour. 
The Department would take over and ex- 
pand the existing employment service to 
provide more effective guidance and 
placement services for applicants, better 
recruitment services for employers, and 
special training for unemployed workers 
to upgrade their skills. 


Current Progress 


A recent appraisal of the plan points 
out that in its economic and financial 
aspects, progress has been very satis- 
factory. However, shortages of skilled 
professionals have hampered development 
of adequate extension service for farmers 
and advances in agricultural research. 
The shortage of labor in Sabah and 
Sarawak remains especially acute and 
continues to hamper plans to shift these 
territories from a drain on the economy 
to one of surplus. Vocational education 
has made good progress, but much remains 
to be done to raise the status of the 
manual worker, whose position has tra- 
ditionally been held in low esteem, 


ll 











WESTERN EUROPE 








SWEDEN 


Controls Tightened on _ Immigration. 
Rules have been amended for recruiting 
foreign workers from non-Nordic coun- 
tries to prevent the entrance of persons 
who seek employment and apply fora 
work permit after their admittance to 
the country as tourists. The National 
Labor Market Board established the rules 
after discussions with the Swedish Trade 
Union Confederation, theCentral Organi- 
zation of Salaried Employees, and the 
Swedish Employers Federation. The regu- 
lations now require: 





1. Possession of a work permit by the 
foreigner before his arrival in Sweden; 

2. Prior certification by the Board 
that the job for which recruitment is 
intended cannot be filled by a Swedish 
worker or an immigrant already in Sweden; 

3. Payment of wages to foreign workers 
equal to those paid to Swedish workers 
in similar occupations; 

4. Provision of satisfactory housing 
in advance of arrival. 


In reality, no fundamental change has 
been made in Swedish immigration policy, 
which is based on long-term plans for 
a net annual increment of about 10,000 
foreign workers ayear, most of whom will 
come fromneighboring countries. Rather, 
the new rules comply with earlier regu- 
lations designed to limit the entry of 
those coming to Sweden on tourist visas 
without any assurance of employment. 
Upon request by the Hotel Association 
and approval by the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers' Union, the first application 
of the new rules by the Board occurred 
when Yugoslavs were recruited recently 
to work in hotels and restaurants. 

Immigrants from Nordic countries will 
not be affected by the new rules, The 
Convention of May 1954 established the 
Nordic Common Labor Market, which per- 
mits a citizen of Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, or Sweden to work in any of these 
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countries without special permit. Work- 
ers engaged in particular activities 
which depend on public authorization are 
excepted from this policy. Implemen- 
tation of a mutual manpower policy, based 
on the principle that the governments 
shall endeavor to maintain full employ- 
ment, requires that public employment 
services exchange information regarding 
employment conditions and emphesize job 
placement. This cooperative effort is 
coordinated by the Nordic Labor Market 
Committee, which consists of two repre- 
sentatives from each country.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Stockholm, and Government Publi- 
cation. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Labor and Management Act to Improve 
Productivity. ‘The Confederation of 
British Industry (CBI) and the Trades 








Union Congress (TUC), in July 1967, 
announced plans for a joint campaign 
to increase productivity. The plan is 


based on amutual commitment to increase 
output and real incomes and still main- 
tain full employment. The parties have 
agreed that the promotion of industrial 
efficiency and productivity through 
more effective use of all resources, 
particularly manpower, is aprimary con- 
dition for achieving this objective. 
As a first step, therefore, discussions 
and action on effective manpower - plan- 
ning and use are called for atall levels 
of union-management cooperation--in- 
dustry, region (where appropriate), and 
individual company and plant. The prob- 
lem will be dealt with even at the 
grassroots level through consultations 
with workers. 

At the outset, the CBI will invite 
all employers' organizations to confer 
with their respective industrial trade 
unions on the methods appropriate for 
effective consultation with workers at 
both the industry and firm level. The 
TUC will invite all member unions’ to 














participate in these meetings. The 
parties themselves will determine whether 
use of existing machinery is suitable 
or whether special lines of communica- 
tion, such as the establishment of a 
Working Party or Productivity Committee, 
are necessary. The following broad 
purposes of these industry-level arrange- 
ments were outlined in the report: (a) 
to maintain, under continuing review, 
productivity and manpower utilization 
within the industry; (b) to identify 
areas of low productivity and inefficient 
use of manpower; and (c) to make recom- 
mendations for remedial action, 
Subsequently, employers' organizations 
will call upon member firms to consider 
new measures that might be taken to 
improve manpower utilization at the 
company or plant level. Firms not be- 
longing to the CBI will be invited to 
take similar action and, ineither case, 
workers' representatives are to have a 
voice in the discussions. The British 
Productivity Council (BPC) will be asked 
to render technical assistance, as 
needed, to both management and workers' 
representatives. Although primary em- 
phasis will be on manpower utilization, 
the workers' representatives will be 


‘encouraged todiscuss any topic relating 


to the industry's or firm's productivity. 
Management will be asked to _ supply 
whatever information is required, de- 
pending upon circumstances and purposes 


at hand. Since an important objective 
is to encourage a more scientific approach 
to productivity throughout industry, the 
CBI will urge employers to enlist the 
support of trade union representatives 
by facilitating their effective partici- 
pation, without loss of pay, in the 
work of the BPC's Local Productivity 
Association or similar organizations. 

Reports on the progress achieved and 
the problems encountered will be pre- 
pared at the various levels of discussion 
for review and comment by the appro- 
priate authority, including, where 
necessary, the particular industry's 
Economic Development Committee and the 
National Economic Development Council. 
A joint CBI-TUC Steering Committee will 
supervise the overall program, check 
progress, and improvement. 

These discussions will very likely 
lead to proposed changes in working 
methods, wage payment systems, or other 
terms and conditions of employment. 
The changes introduced are expected to 
result not only in real economic bene- 
fits to employees but also tothe economy 
in general, since union-management 
cooperation in this field is focused on 
promoting economic growth as well as 
providing scope for overall growth in 
real wages and living standards con- 
sistent with price stability and full 
employment.--U.S. Embassy, London, and 
Joint CBI and TUC Plan. 














EASTERN EUROPE 











BULGARIA 


Family Allowance Benefits Increased. 
A law passed on December 17, 1965, in- 
creased lump-sum birth grants effective 
January 1, 1966, and monthly child 
allowances beginning on July 1, 1967. 

At the birth of each child the lump- 
sum allowance is payable toall parents, 
including those not insured under the 
social security system for workers and 





employees. The amount of the allowance 
varies according to the number of chil- 
dren inthe family, as follows: 16 
leva for the first child; 40 leva for 
the second; 70 leva for the third; 80 
leva for the fourth; 100 leva for the 
fifth; and 120 leva for the sixth and 
following children. 

The amount of the monthly allowances 
for children depends on the annual in- 
come of the family breadwinner and the 
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number of children in the family, as 


follows: 
Annual income 


of the breadwinner 
(in leva 1/) 








Up to 351 to Over 

350 550. 550 

leva leva leva 

l tN BD eos én arse 5 2 aimed 
2 childrenececocece 20 14 10 
3 children.ccoecce 45 34 24 
4 childrenccecooe 50 39 29 
Each additional ™ v s 


Childsisic <icses 5 additional leva 


1/ 1 lev=US$0.50. 





Mothers living alone and not working 
but having dependent children are en- 
titled to a special allowance for chil- 


dren. The monthly allowance is 8 leva 
for the first child and 9.60 leva for 
the second and each following child 
under 12 years. If the mother marries 
or remarries, the allowance is payable 
only for children under 7 years. 

Large families inadifficult economic 
situation may be granted cash assistance 
by the People's Council of the town or 
village in which they live.--Bulletin 
of _the International Social Security 
Association, _November-December 1966, 


Peo 494, 














NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








INDIA 


Employment in the Modern Sector. Em- 
ployment in the modern sector increased 
28 percent, to 15.5 million, during the 
Third Five-Year Plan period of 1961-65. 
The annual rate of growth in the modern 
sector, which comprises nonagricultural 
establishments in the private sector 
employing 25 workers or more and all 
public establishments, was 5.6 percent. 
In 1961, the modern sector employed 12.1 
million workers, or 6.4 percent of the 
employed work force of 188.4 million. 
Most workers in India are engaged in 
agriculture or in household industries, 
trade, and services. 

Six of India's 14 States and Delhi 
surpassed the national increase in em- 
ployment in the modern sector during 
1961-65. Employment did not change in 
one State, and in eight States, the in- 
crease was less than the national rise, 
as shown in the following tabulation: 





State Percent change 
Andhra Pradesh.cescccees 25.3 
ASSAM. cccccccccccccccces 0.0 
Biharecccccccccccccccces 12.3 
Delhi, (Union Territory). 40.0 
Gujarat ccccccccccccccece 16.7 
Keralacccccccccccccccces 35.9 
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State Percent change 

Madhya Pradesh.cceccccoe 19.0 
MGGWES 60056 6 0 Neb SWS 19.6 
Maharashtra.e.secccccceee 40.1 
MySOTrCcecccccccccscccoece 45.5 
OFESOE iiveicvtrdiseecdwe 14.7 
Punjabescocccceccecececs 47.7 
Rajasthan..ccccccccceecce 18.6 
Uttar Pradesh..ccceccces 25.9 
32.9 


West Bengalocccccccccces 


commerce had the greatest 
employment rise (56 percent) among the 
industry divisions during the plan 
period. Employment advances in the 
service industries and in electricity, 
water, and sanitary services also were 
significant, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Trade and 


Percent change 


Agriculture in public 


SECCOL ce cccccccccccecee 27.8 
Mining and quarryingsoe. -2.9 
Manufacturing. cccccccece 25.7 
Const ruction.ccececccese 17.9 
Electricity, water, and 

sanitary services....e. 34.6 
Trade and commerce...ee. 56.0 
Transportation and 

communicationS..ecececeece 22.8 
SSrviGGSicévscrvecvsceds 32.7 




















During the Third Plan period, employ- 


ment increased 38.2 percent in the 
public sector and 21 percent in the 
private sector. The average annual 


growth rate was 6.6 percent in the pub- 
lic and 4.2 percent in the private sec- 
tor over the period, but it has shown 
a recent decelerating tendency; in the 
private sector, the rate was 1 percent 
in 1966. 

Annual employment growth inthe public 
sector (14 percent) has been greatest 
in the quasi-government area of autono- 


mous establishments controlled and 
financed entirely or substantially by 
Central and State Governments. These 
establishments include steel mills, the 
generation and distribution of electric 
energy, the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India, and the State Trading Corpo- 
ration. Corresponding rates in other 
areas of the public sector are 5.2 per- 
cent inthe Central Government, 4.7 per- 
cent in State government, and 8.8 percent 
in local government.--U.S. Embassy, New 


Delhi, and Government Publications. 











LATIN AMERICA 








ARGENTINA 


Economic Reform Includes Cutback in 





Government Employment. As part of its 
general economic reform program, the 
Government established procedures for 
the separation and transfer during the 
coming year of national governmental 
civilian employees declared to be “not 
indispensable." The economic program 
includes monetary and budgetary reform, 
an incomes policy, and the rationali- 
zation of Government administration. 
Under Law 17343 dated July 11, 1967, 
dismissed employees having more than 3 
years' service will be entitled to 
severance pay amounting to 80 percent 
of their current monthly salary for each 
year of service up to a maximum of 20 
years. The severance pay will be made 
in monthly installments unless the em- 
ployee accepts a lump-sum payment 
amounting to 20 percent less than the 





total amount due. Scholarships will be 
provided for dismissed employees who 
wish to qualify for specialized or 
skilled jobs in private industry, and 
liberal bank credits, not in excess of 
1 million pesos (US$2,857), will be 
granted those who want to establish their 
own business. 

About 900,000 civilians are employed 
in the Federal Government (national 
public administration, the central and 
field offices of gowernment organi- 
zations, state-owned enterprises, and 
social and other services). Only the 
following employees are exempt from dis- 
missal: Men having four ormore depend- 
ents, women who are the primary earners 
for a household, and employees having 
physical disabilities or suffering from 
long-term illnesses. Separated employ- 
ees who receive severance pay are in- 
eligible for Government employment for 
5 years.--U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON THAILAND 


Explanatory Note 


The National Statistical Office (un- 
til 1963, the Central Statistical Of- 
fice), Office of the Prime Minister, is 
responsible for the collection, analysis, 
and dissemination of most statistical 
information concerning Thailand. In 
addition, the Department of Labor (before 
October 1965, the Labor Bureau in the 
Department of Public Welfare), Ministry 
of Interior, collects data on employ- 
ment and wages; the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, collects data on prices. 
Major summary publications containing 
labor statistics are the Statistical 
Yearbook of the National Statistical 
Office and the Year Book of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 








Manpower. The only source of com- 
prehensive labor force statistics for 
the entire nation is the population 
census (tables 1-3). Labor force 
statistics for municipal areas are also 
available from a series of labor force 
surveys conducted in 1963 (tables 4-7). 

The 1960 population census relates to 
all persons residing in Thailand at the 
time of the census, excluding nomadic 
hill tribes (estimated at 200,000-250,000 
persons) and foreign diplomatic and 
military personnel and their families 
located in the country; it includes 
Thai military and diplomatic personnel 
and their families stationed abroad and 
merchant seamen and others’ temporarily 
out of the country at the time of the 
census. The labor force comprises all 
employed and unemployed persons 11 years 
of age or over. Employed persons com- 
prise all those who stated that they 
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worked on the census day or during any 
day in the preceding week and persons 
who had jobs but did not work because 
they were on vacation or ill. Persons 
who did not work but stated they were 
looking for work are classified . as 
unemployed. 

Thailand conducted six labor force 
sample surveys in 1963; results have 
been received forthe first four covering 
the months of January, February, March, 
and July. Survey results relate to the 
civilian population residing in regular 
noninstitutional households in the 120 
municipalities inthe kingdom. Residents 
of special dwelling places such as college 
residential halls, hotels, and monas- 
teries are excluded. Sample households 
were drawn using a three-stage sampling 
design. Municipal areas selected with 
probabilities proportional to their 1960 
census population, but including all 48 
areas with populations over 12,000, con- 
stituted first-stage sampling units. 
Census enumeration districts selected 
with probabilities proportional to their 
1960 population constituted the second 
stage. In the third stage, sample 
households were selected from a current 
listing of households in the sample 
enumeration districts. The sample for 
the first three surveys. consisted of 
3,155 households distributed among 93 
municipalities. The sample was increased 
to 3,582 households for the July survey, 
following a relisting of households and 
the drawing of a new sample in the 
Bangkok sample enumeration districts. 
The surveys were carried out by personal 
interviews conducted inthe week follow- 
ing the survey week, which was. the 
calendar week containing the 15th of 
the survey month. Independent estimates 

















of the population by sex and municipal 
area were used toweight survey results. 

The civilian labor force covers all 
persons 11 years of age or over classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. Em- 
ployed persons comprise all those who, 
during the survey week, (a) worked for 
wages, salaries, profits, dividends, or 
any other kind of payment; (b) worked 
without pay in enterprises owned or 
operated by household heads or members 
to whom they were related; or (c) did 
not work at all but had jobs or busi- 
nesses from which they were temporarily 
absent because of illness, vacation, or 
other reasons, regardless of whether or 
not they received any pay during their 
absence, Unemployed persons were de- 
fined to include both those “actively 
looking for work" and those "thinking 
of looking for work." For greater 
comparability with data from the popu- 
lation census, only the first group of 
unemployed persons have been included 
in the labor force figures in tables 4 
and 5. Unemployed persons "actively 
looking for work" comprise all those 
who, during the survey week, did not 
work at all but were looking for work 
or were not looking for work because 
(a) they were on the waiting list for 
new job assignments or (b) they were 
waiting to be recalled to jobs from 
which they had been laid off. Unem- 
ployed persons "thinking of looking 
for work," classified as not in the 
labor force in table 4, consist of all 


those who did not work or look for work 
during the survey week but thought of 
looking for work, including those who 
did not look because of illness. 

Employed persons are classified by in- 
dustry, occupation, and class of worker 
according to the job held during the 
survey week, Persons holding two jobs 
or more are listed in the job at which 
they worked the greatest number of hours 
during the survey week. Hours worked 
in table 7 refer to hours actually worked. 
For persons working inmore than one job, 
all the hours are credited to the major 
job. Educational level in table 6 re- 
fers tothe highest grade completed. For 
example, persons listed under university 
are those who have completed 1 year or 
more of study at a university. 











Employment in Nonagricultural Estab- 


lishments. Table 8 presents data on 
employment by occupational group from a 
biannual survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in January and July cover- 
ing all known nonagricultural establish- 
ments in Bangkok and Thonburi employing 
10 workers ormore,. The data are obtained 
through personal interviews with private 
employers and by mail from government 
establishments. The term "employed per- 
sons" means all wage and salary workers, 
working proprietors, and unpaid family 
workers who worked either full or part 
time in the establishment during the 
survey month. 


Wages. Table 9 presents average hourly 
wage rates by occupational group from 
a sample survey conducted in August 1964 
by the Department of Labor among estab- 
lishments in Bangkok and Thonburi em- 
ploying 10 workers or more. Wages are 
defined as payment for time or piece 
work excluding overtime pay, bonuses, 
and other fringe benefits. 


Family Expenditures. Tables 10and 11 


present family income and expenditure 
data from a household expenditure sur- 
vey conducted in 1962-63. Bangkok- 
Thonburi and the Northeast Region were 
surveyed in 1962, and the rest of the 
kingdom in 1963. The survey covered all 
types of rural and urban households 
throughout the country. Sample house- 
holds were selected by a_ three-stage 
stratified sampling technique based on 
data from the 1960 census and block 
listings of households. Population fig- 
ures from the 1960 census were used as 
weights in combining data, since sampling 


ratios varied from region to region and 
between towns and villages within 
regions. 

Data on total family income and ex- 
penditure during the preceding month, 
including the value of items produced 
for own consumption or received free, 
were obtained by personal interview. A 
detailed record of food consumption and 
expenditures for a 7-day period was also 
obtained. The data were collected for 
“economic families"--a single person 
who was financially independent or a 
group of persons who lived and ate to- 
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gether and pooled their income--rather 
than households, since some households 
contained two "“economic families" or 
more who shared the dwelling and some- 
times ate together but kept’ their 
finances separately. However, husband 
and wife and never-married children were 
always included inasingle family unit. 

The data on income relate only to 
monetary income plus the value of rice 
drawn from storage. Expenditures refer 
to the amount of money spent during the 
month for consumption expenditures, 
gifts, and taxes and exclude money that 
is saved or used to pay debts. The 
value of goods and services consumed in- 
cludes both consumption expenditures 
and consumption of goods and_ services 
home produced or received free, valued 
at the average prices paid by families 
who purchased such items during the sur- 
vey period. 


Consumer Price Index. The consumer 
price index for the Bangkok-Thonburi 
municipal area presented in table 12 is 
the first completed stage in a program 
initiated in 1960 by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, to develop anall- 





Thailand consumer price index. The 
index replaces two price indexes pre- 
viously published by the Department: 





(1) An index developed in 1943 to meas- 


ure changes in living costs for low- 
income wage workers in Bangkok and (2) 
a retail price index that was an un- 
weighted average of price relatives for 
58 items. 

Weights and selected items for the 
current index are based on the family 
expenditure survey conducted in Bangkok 
and Thonburi in 1962. The index is 
representative of multiperson families 
that paid their own food and housing 
costs, were not primarily engaged in 
agriculture, and whose annual income at 
the time of the survey was between 3,000 
and 60,000 bahts (US$144 and US$2,880). 

The index was carried back to January 
1960 using available price data and a 
weighting system based on the available 
data. However, price data were not 
available for a number of important 
consumption items. Price collection for 
these additional items was initiated in 
January 1964, and the index was re- 
weighted as of that date and linked with 
the prior index. Agents collect prices 
from 1,409 retail outlets in 21 market 


centers and from 38 service establish- 
ments. Food prices are collected weekly. 
Rent quotations are collected quarterly 
from a sample drawn annually and com- 
prising about 225 tenants. Other prices 
are collected monthly. 








Table 1. Thailand. Employment Status of the Population, by Sex, April 1960 











[Population census, Thousands of persons 11 years of age and over] 

Employment status Both sexes Male Female 
Population, 11 years and OVErececceccsccccccccccccccccs 17,311.0 8,641.8 8,669.2 
Percent of total population. .ccccccccccccccccccccccce 65.9 65.7 66.2 
Labor force Lecccccccccccccccccccccecccccesccccceecccceces 13,837.0 7,144.8 6,692.2 
Percent of population 11 years and overecececcccccces 79.9 82.7 7762 
Experienced labor force 2/secccccccsccccscccsccccccseccccs 13,772.1 7,106.6 6,665.5 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting.ceccccccces 11,334.4 5,576.1 5,758.3 
Self-employed workerS..ccccccsecccccccccccccccsccccees 3,455.3 2,958.8 496.5 
Wage and salary WOrkerSceccccccceccccccevcvccsccccces 352.9 229.9 123.0 
Government WOrkerSceccccccccccccccccscscccccccccece 2.8 2.5 3 
Other Workers. cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccce 350.0 227.4 122.7 
Unpaid family Workers. .cccccccccccccccscccccccccccece 7,526.1 2,387.3 5,138.8 
Unknown. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce el el -- 
Nonagricultural industries 3/..cccccseccccsccccesececes 2,437.7 1,530.6 907.2 
Self-employed workerS..ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 673.1 419.5 253.5 
Wage and salary WOrkerS.ceccccccccscccccccccccccccces 1,279.8 968.5 311.3 
Government WOrkerS.ccccccccccccccccccsccscccccccces 486.6 420.9 65.8 
Other Workers. ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 793.2 547.7 245.5 
Unpaid family WorkersS..ccccccccccccccccceccccescecces 456.7 125.3 331.4 
Unknown. coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 28.0 17.1 10.9 
Unemployed new ent rants..ccccccccccccccccccsccscvcccccees 64.9 38.2 26.7 
Not in the labor forcecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 3,428.1 1,470.5 1,957.7 
Unknown. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccee 45.9 26.5 19.4 














1/ Includes the Armed Forces. 

2/ Employed persons plus 23,374 experienced unem- 
ployed workers (14,573 males and 8,801 females). 

3/ Includes persons unclassified by industry. 


Source: 


Because of rounding, 
items may not equal totals. 


Thailand Population Census, 1960, Whole 
Kingdom (Bangkok, National Economic Development Board, 





sums of individual 


Central Statistical Office), pp. 27 and 44-51. 





Note on Manpower in Developing Countries 





Labor Force. The recorded size 
of a nation's labor force is 
affected by the period of reference 


full-time work, 


ing from doing a few chores to 
Whether 
unpaid family workers are classi- 
fied as in oor out of the labor 


ment may be low, 
such of employed persons may be under- 
employed. Many self-employed and 
unpaid family workers, who account 


a large number 


used (e.g., whether reference is 
made to usual activity or activity 
during a brief specific time 
period) and the exclusion, in 
some countries, of persons below 
acertain minimum age. In ad- 
dition, in developing nations a 
large number of persons work on 
family farms or in other forms of 
self-employment, and most family 
members contribute at least some 
time to such enterprises, rang- 


force affects substantially the 
recorded level of employment. 


Unemployment __and__Underemploy- 


ment. The level of unemployment 
in developing nations, and to a 
lesser extent in developed nations, 
is an incomplete indicator of the 
ability of a country to provide 
employment opportunities since, 
even though the level of unemploy- 





for a very high proportion of the 
labor forces of most developing 
nations, may be underemployed. 
However, they seldom consider 
themselves unemployed or actively 
seek work even when they have 
little or no work to do. Un- 
fortunately, underemployment is 
not nearly as susceptible to 
statistical measurement as unem- 
ployment, noris it easy to define. 
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Table 2, Thailand. Labor Force 1/ and Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, April 1960 
[Population census. Persons 11 years of age and over] 
Labor force 1/ Labor force participation rate 2/ 
Age group 

Both sexes Male Female Both sexes Male Female 
All age groupS..eccecceeee| 13,836,984 7,144,796 6,692,188 79.9 82.7 77.2 
11-14 yearS.cccccccccccccccccees| 1,079,506 486,300 593,206 45.5 40.5 50.6 
15 years and Overececcccccccccee| 12,725,888 6,640,006 6,085,882 85.4 89.5 81.4 
15-19 yearS..cccccccccccceccee| 2,017,133 970,495 1,046,638 80.7 76.9 84.7 
20-59 yearS.cocccceccecccceces| 10,090,199 5,312,313 4,777,886 90.2 94.9 85.5 
20-24 yearS.cecccocccccccces 2,112,383 1,069,158 1,043,225 87.4 88.2 86.6 
25-29 yearScccecececeseveees| 1,873,192 984,052 889,140 90.4 96.0 85.0 
30-34 yearS.ccccccccccscceee| 1,602,878 861,701 741,177 91.4 97.5 85.2 
35-39 YEarS.cccceccvccvevces 1,265,978 676,938 589,040 92.3 97.8 86.6 
40-49 years..ccccccccccccces 1,953,520 1,036,754 916,766 92.6 97.6 87.6 
50-59 yearS.ssccccscccceccecs| 1,282,248 683,710 598,538 87.7 94.5 80.9 
60 years and OVETr..ccccccccecs 618,556 357,198 261,358 51.2 64.4 40.0 
UnKnOWN. coccccccccvccccsccoscces 31,590 18,490 13,100 68.5 72.0 64.2 
1/ Includes the Armed Forces. Source: Thailand Population Census, 1960, Whole 


2/ Labor force as percent of population. 





Kingdom (Bangkok, National Economic Development Board, 


Central Statistical Office), p. 27. 















































Table 3. Thailand, Experienced Labor Force, by Industry Group and Region, April 1960 
[Population census. Thousands of persons 11 years of age and over] 
All Thailand Bangkok-Thonburi 
Central North Northeast South 
Industry group Wage and Wage and R 
Total salary Total salary Region Ragion Region aes 
workers workers 
All industries..| 13,772.1 1,632.7 811.4 434.5 3,229.0 2,999.6 4,989.3 1,742.8 

Agriculture, forestry, 

hunting, and fishing.| 11,334.4 352.9 149.6 9.4 2,447.8 2,601.0 4,658.2 1,477.9 
Mining and quarrying.. 29.6 18.9 05 3 11.5 2.8 1.9 12.9 
Manufacturing...ccceee 471.0 237.0 133.4 91.6 156.7 78.4 54.8 47.8 
Construction...eccesee 68.6 56.5 18.8 15.0 20.8 14.2 6.6 8.2 
Electricity, water, 

and sanitary services 15.5 14.9 8.0 7.7 3.1 2.0 1.1 1.3 
Commercessecveccccseces 779.9 96.4 195.7 59.7 255.7 130.2 107.9 90.3 
Transportation, 

storage, and 

communications....+. 165.8 106.2 50.3 36.9 47.6 23.6 21.8 22.5 
Services.cccccccccccce 656.0 529.2 214.4 183.4 170.8 96.1 106.7 68.0 
Unclassified....sseeee 251.4 220.8 40.7 30.6 115.2 51.2 30.3 14.0 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual Source: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1965 (Bang- 
items may not equal totals. kok, Ministry of Interior, Department of Labor), 

pp. 14 and 23. 
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Table 4, Thailand, All Municipal Areas and Bangkok-Thonburi: Employment Status of the Civilian 
Noninstitutionalized Population, January, February, March, and July 1963 
[Labor force survey. Thousands of persons 11 years of age and over | 
if 
a All municipal areas 
ale 
Employment status July 
Wiel January February March 
ee Both sexes Male Female 
50.6 
81.4 Population 11 years and overecessscccece| 2545363 2,462.4 2,477.2 2,533.8 1,233.2 1,300.6 
es Percent of total population... .cccccces 66.8 66.8 66.9 67.5 66.1 68.9 
85,5 Labor EOrCOccccccccccccsccceccccccccecceccce 1,349.4 1,337.8 1,343.8 1,367.5 821.4 546.1 
86.6 
85.0 Percent of population 11 years and over. 55.0 54.3 54.2 54.0 66.6 42.0 
os Baployedssscbsscccsnceccdcccccsctebchoocee] BGMES S| 2,500.0 1 1)50u0 1 i.embS 804.1 531.4 
87.6 Agriculture Leccccecccccccceecvccececee 96.4 93.2 93.2 120.9 72.4 48.5 
80.9 Nonagricultural industries.cccccesccocee| 1,216.8 1,217.4 1,227.8 1,214.6 731.7 482.9 
40.0 Unemployed ecocccccccccccccccccccccccccesee 36.3 27.2 22.8 32.0 17.2 14.8 
. Percent of Labor force.s.ccocscccescece 2.7 2.0 1.7 2.3 2.1 2.7 
64 2 Experienced .cccccccccccccesccccccccscece 16.9 11.6 9.6 13.9 9.2 4.7 
; New entrantS.ccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 19.4 15.6 13.3 18.1 8.0 10.0 
Whole 
Board, Not in the labor forc€sscccccccsccveccccccse| 1,103.9 1,124.6 1,133.5 1,166.3 411.9 754.5 
Persons thinking of looking for work....c. 50.2 41.9 40.2 44.4 14.3 30.1 
Experienced eccccccccccccccccccccccsceccs 19.3 18.3 14.0 12.9 3.9 9.0 
Never worked. coccccccccccccccccccccccece 30.9 23.7 26.2 31.5 10.4 21.1 
Bangkok-Thonburi 
Employment status July 
January February March 
Both sexes Male Female 
Population 11 years and Overeccecccccecce| 1,311.8 1,323.4 1,328.2 1,349.4 665.1 684.3 
Percent of total population...cccocece 67.3 67.6 67.5 67.7 66.3 69.1 
Labor force. cccccccccccceccccccececcccseseee 690.6 687.2 684,2 717.6 444,8 272.9 
Percent of population 1l years and over. 52.6 51.9 51.5 53.2 66.9 39.9 
Employed ceccccccccccccccccceccccssccccscece 666.8 669.2 669.2 695.6 434.0 261.6 
uth Agriculture / cccscsccessasicvercasebos 17.6 20.0 20.0 26.3 15.2 11.1 
gion Nonagricultural industriesS..ccccscccceee 649.2 649.2 649.2 669.3 418.8 250.5 
Unemployed. ccocccccccccccccccccescccessces 23.8 18.0 15.0 22.1 10.8 11.3 
Percent of labor forcesecccccccccocces 3.4 2.6 2.2 3.1 2.4 4.1 
742.8 Experienced. ccccocccccccececcsessescvces 10,0 6.8 6.4 9.6 6.0 3.6 
New ent rantScccocccccccccsccccsceccecces 13.8 11.2 8.6 12.5 4.8 7.7 
477.29 Not in the labor forcessccccccscecccccceces 621.2 636.2 644.0 631.8 220.4 411.5 
12.9 Persons thinking of looking for work..eees 30.2 24.2 27.6 27.6 7.1 20.6 
47.8 Experienced eceoscccccccccccccceccceccesee 11.2 11.2 7-4 8.9 2.0 6.9 
8.2 Never WOrked ccccccccccccccccccccccccocce 19.0 13.0 20.2 18.8 5.1 13.7 
13 1/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. Source: Report of the Labor Force Survey (Round 1) 
90.3 January 1963, p. 15; (Rounds 2-3) February-March 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 1963, pp. 25 and 61; (Round 4) July 1963, p. 25 
items may not equal totals. (Bangkok, Office of the Prime Minister, National Sta- 
22.5 tistical Office). 
68.0 
14.0 
(Bang- 
abor), 
23 











Table 5. Thailand. All Municipal Areas: Civilian Labor Force and Labor Force Participation Rates, 
by Age and Sex, July 1963 


[Labor force survey. Persons 11 years of age and over | 






































Labor force 1/ Labor force participation rate 2/ 
All groups 
Both Male Female Both Male Female 
sexes sexes 
All age groups........... 1,367,480 821,350 546,130 54.0 66.6 42.0 
TD s.. 5 SERERER EEE REL eee 38 ,800 15,810 22,990 9.8 7.6 12.3 
1S yYOarS aNd OVE... .cccccccccee 1,328,680 805 ,540 523,140 62.1 78.6 47.0 
15-19 yearB...ccccsecccvccvecs 145,870 66,070 79 ,800 39.5 $2.2 41.5 
BaD WOROE sco 0's 554555 e ses 1,126,570 702,310 424 ,260 71.6 92.4 $2.2 
pe te 2 SS Sea ee eee 189 ,210 98 ,560 90 ,650 65.3 78.1 55.4 
eee es oe oe Sr 214 ,030 134 ,330 79,700 72.4 95.1 51.7 
ESE WOO sc oo ska ho. divs 50's 190,440 121,290 69,150 74.4 97.2 $2.7 
SSO S9 SORES s i 6.06 s5 sh one's ess 159 ,870 101,900 57,970 75.8 96.8 54.9 
WD=89 VORTEC. 05 cc osccdesecns 233,760 151,950 81,810 7501 96.7 53.1 
S059. FORTS «occ csv cisosseccce 139 , 260 94 ,280 44 ,980 66.3 89.7 42.9 
60 years and over...........2+. 56,240 37,160 19,080 28.6 42.0 17.6 
1/ Includes the employed and the active unemployed Source: Report of the Labor Force Survey (Round 4), 
(those who are looking for work). July 1963 (Bangkok, Office of the Prime Minister, Na- 


2/ Labor force as apercent of the population llyears tional Statistical Office), pp. 30 and 54. 
of age and over. 


Table 6. Thailand. All Municipal Areas: Employed Persons, by Sex, Occupational Group, 
and Level of Education, July 1963 


[Labor force survey. Persons 11 years of age and over] 





Educational level 









































All 
Sex and occupational group | employed Elemen- |Secondary| Voca- Short- 
persons Sileaas tary and] and pre- tional course | Teacher| Uni- prnen 
kinder- uni- and voca- | training| versity 
garten | versity |technical| tional 
All occupational 
groups....... eeeeee| 1,335,490} 308,080} 702,230} 182,040 39,520} 18,000} 27,460] 27,510] 30,650 
MAL < vccccccccscccccossces eo. 804,110} 161,670} 412,450} 134,710 26,270} 10,940} 11,870} 19,730] 26,470 
POMR1EC... ccvcccccoccccvccocse 531,380} 146,410} 289,780 47,330 13,250) 7,060} 15,590) 7,780} 4,180 
Professional and technical 
MORKBEE 0.0002 00b00s0nesee0> 98,230 3,780 8,960 27,790 12,690 730} 24,190) 15,850} 4,240 
Administrative, managerial, 
and executive workers..... 32,650 2,830 3,790 15,320 1,620 300 1,440}; 5,440; 1,910 
Clerical workers............ 81,890 2,360} 11,830 45,270 12,820} 3,300 1,130} 2,980} 2,200 
Sales worker8......ccccccoce 422,740} 140,720} 230,790 36,700 2,610} 1,570 280 870} 9,200 
Farmers and miners 1/....... 122,310 32,020 81,200 5,840 860 280 280 -- 1,830 
Transport and communica- 
tions workerS.......-+eee. 89 ,580 9,360} 64,140 10,520 1,300} 3,410 -- 150 700 
Craftsmen, production- 
process workers, and 
Laborers .€.C..cccccccces 327,370} 85,360} 198,480 25 ,840 5,880} 5,170 140 140} 6,360 
Service workers...........+- 160,440} 31,650} 102,760 14,760 1,740} 3,240 -- 2,080} 4,210 
Unclassified. ..cccccsccvees 280 -- 280 -- -- -- -- -- -- 
1/ Farmers, fishermen, hunters, forestry workers; Source: Report of the Labor Force Survey (Round 4), 





July 1963 (Bangkok, Office of the Prime Minister, Na- 


miners, quarrymen, and related workers. 
tional Statistical Office), p. 37. 
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Table 8. Thailand. Bangkok-Thonburi: Average Monthly Employment, by Sex and Occupational Group, 1964, 1/ 
in Nonagricultural Establishments 
[Biannual survey of establishments with 10 workers or more | 
Occupational group Both sexes Male Female 

All occupational groupS.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 248 , 366 176,653 71,712 
Administrative, managerial, and executive workers...secccece 11,265 9,514 1,752 
Professional and technical WorkerS..cecccccccsvececececcces 60,913 32,682 28,231 
Clerical workers.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccesceccccccesoes 44,514 31,414 13,100 
Sales Workers.cccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccceccccccccs 8,066 6,821 1,246 
Miners And QUAFTYMEN.ccecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecce 92 89 3 
Transportation and communications WorkersS..ccccceccsccscccce 17,716 17,249 468 
Craftsmen and production-process WOrkerS..esccccccceccecece 64,222 44,640 19,582 
Laborers not elsewhere classified...ccccccccccccceccsccescce 30, 369 25,980 4,389 
Service WOorkerB.cccccccccccccccccevccccccccccscccccececcses 11,209 8,266 2,943 
1/ Average of January and July. Source: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1965 (Bang- 
kok, Ministry of Interior, Department of Labor), 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


items may not equal totals, 





ppe 72-74. 











Table 9. Thailand. Bangkok-Thonburi: Average Hourly Wages, by Sex and Occupational Group, August 1964 
[Sample survey of establishments with 10 workers or more. Wages in baht 1/ | 
Occupational group Both sexes Male Female 

All occupational groupS.rcccccccccccccccccccecvcveces 3.70 3.98 2.74 
Professional and technical workerS.cecccccceccsccccccescece 11.60 12.50 8.42 
Administrative, managerial, and executive workerS..cccccees 12.29 12.52 -- 
Clerical workerB. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsceccses 5.34 5.61 4.50 
SaleS WorkerB.ccccccccccccccccccccccecccecccceccececeseeece 4.34 4.37 4.09 
Transportation and communications workerS...ecceccsccccccecs 4.19 | 4,16 -- 
Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled laborerS....cccscsecoes 3.06 3.33 2.21 
SErvice WOTKES. ccccccccccccccccccesecctesevecctcoccceveces 3.10 3.45 2.14 














1/ 20,83 baht=US$1 (August 1964 selling rate of 


Source: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1965 (Bang- 





kok, 


exchange). 
pp. 92-94, 
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Ministry of Interior, Department 


of Labor), 



















































































Table 10. Thailand. Family Income and Expenditure Characteristics, 1962-63 
[Household expenditure survey ] 
All Bangkok- 
Characteristic Thailand Thanh’ Towns Villages 
Number of persons per family.........--eeeeeeee 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.6 
Average monthly income (in baht 1/) 
Source of Income 

BEL Gees ova chi Setic ceo hc nedatiens 620.67 1,519.27 1,047.89 479.72 

Wages and SalarieS.......-cseeececececees “00 6:0 174.30 785.01 353.68 94.94 
Self-employment income.......-.eeeeceecceeeeee 338.41 564.32 584.65 282.41 
Other........ p prreeranea  e Toe Gnel Ga rae oxy: see 40.95 169.94 97.68 21.40 
Value of rice drawn from storage.............. 67.01 -- 11.88 80.97 

Percent distribution of families by income 
Average Annual Income 
(in baht ]/) 

All income groupS......eeeeeeeeeceeeees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Under 3,000 baht... ..ccsccccccccccccoscccsecce 48.4 4.8 17.7 56.7 
3,000-5,999 baht... ccccccsccecccccccsccvccccce 20.8 15.0 i8.7 21.6 
6, GOO- TE 999 DARE. 6 6c cccciigccccscetadepecess ° 19.5 31.7 34.2 16.2 
12,000-17,999 baht.........ee06. Ch ehedeks beee'e 5.7 17.4 14.7 3.4 
UE Os 29 009 BONE 6.d.6k ce ie gene ssdecsedéqegeeas 3.4 15.8 8.5 1.5 
36,000 Baht aid OVO occ cccscccccecceccccacece 2.2 15.3 6.2 -6 

Average monthly expenditure (in baht 1/) 
Expenditure 
All expenditureS......cccccccccececeeee 591.06 1,438.15 1,010.22 455.75 
Consumption expenditureS........eceeeeeeecvece 557.72 1,386.27 947.78 428.33 
Gifts and contributionsS..........+.+-6- occeces 28.38 35.71 49.59 24.60 
TRROG oc. 6.0.5.9 vie Viewecse 40 pedeekhesncecs deve’ ‘ 4.96 16.17 12.85 2.82 
Value of goods and services consumed 2/ (inbaht 1/) 
Consumption Item 

All goods and serviceS.........sseeeeeeee 690.09 1,424 .46 1,002.59 580.33 
Percent home produced 3/ .......+seseee. 19.2 2.7 5.5 26.2 

Food and beverages.........seeceeeececeees oses 308.01 657.55 429.67 259.78 
Percent home produced 3/ ........eeseeeeees 31.6 1.7 5.8 44.5 
Clothing and cloth......ccccccccccccscccce eee 107.43 130.93 149.51 99.17 
Percent home produced 3/ .....-eeseeeeeeeees 6.6 1.9 4.2 7.6 
Housing and household furnishings...........-. . 109.34 250.50 166.55 88.66 
Percent home produced 3/.....+..++ énveesns 20.4 6.8 11.3 26.3 
Other goods and services........ Prrrer errr rs 165.31 385.48 256.86 132.72 
Percent home produced 3/ .....ssseeeeeeeees 3.4 2.0 1.8 4.2 

1/ 20.84 baht=US$1 (1963 selling rate of exchange). Source: Advance Report, Household Expenditure Sur- 


2/ Consumption expenditures plus the value of goods 


and services home produced or received free. 


3/ Includes the value of goods and services received 


free. 





tist 


ical Office). 


vey, 1963: Whole Kingdom, pp. 32, 38-39, 48-51, 6 
62, and 66; and Advance Report, Household Expenditure 
Survey, 1962: Bangkok-Thonburi Municipal Area, p. 21 


(Bangkok, Office of the Prime Minister, National Sta- 


l- 
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Table 11. Thailand. 


[Household expenditure survey | 


Percent Distribution of the Average Value of Goods and Services 
Consumed per Family, 1962-63 








Item 


All 
Thailand 


Bangkok- 
Thonburi 


Villages 





Food and beverageS.ccccccccccccccccccccssecccesesscsesecee 


Clothing and cloth L/.eecccccccccccvecsccsccccccscssevesece 


Housing and household furnishings. ...cccccccccsccccsscscece 


Other goods and ServiceSseecccccccccccccccvcssescssccesces 


Al] 1teMScccccccccccccccccccscvccccccccccceseccesece 


~ 
o 
o 
5 

oO 





Rice and cereal productS.ccccccccccccccccvcceseccscves 
MEAL .cecccvcceccereccrecceseeeseeesssessseceseescecons 
POUL ry ccccccccccccccccccccccccceecceeeceeesceeccceeee 
Fish and seafood. cccccccccccccvcceccccccccccscessvcees 
Vegetables.cececececccccccccccscsescsesesesesesecssese 
Fruitccccccccccccccccsccccsscvccsvecesecceseecevceeeee 
EggScccccccccccccccccvccsseescscesesesesseeseesesecees 
MILK ProductS.cccccccccccccccccccccesecveseceesscecece 
Oils and fatS..ccccccccccccccccvsccccecevevesveseseseee 
Sugar and SWEetS.ccccccccccccvcccesesccsssceseveveseees 
Condiments, SpiceS, CtCescceccccccccccccccccccsccesece 
Prepared meals consumed at home..ccccecccecccseccvcces 
Nonalcoholic beverageS..ccocccceccessersecccsesscceece 
Food and beverages consumed away from home...ececcceee 


Rent and repairs 2/sececccecccccvecveveccscessvecesese 
Furniture and equipment..cccccccccccccccsccccccccccoce 
Other household supplieS...ccccccccccccccccccccsccccese 
Household operations 3/eceescsceccccccccccccecccsevece 


Medical CAres.cccccccccccccccccccesesesseesscseseceees 
PersonAl CATCrecccccccecceseccvccesseseccccsseessecees 
Tr@NSPOTtation.cecccccccevccccccccccsssesescsesesessese 
RECTEACLON. cocccccccccccccccccscccccscccssceeeeveseees 
Reading and education.ccsccccccecccccccccevsvcscvesvees 
Tobacco and betelescccccccccccccccccccccccscccsesscees 
Alcoholic beverageS..ccccccccccccscccccccvcccccccccees 
Miscellaneous expenses 4/ceccccccescccvecesecececscece 
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1/ Includes tailoring and repair services and the 
purchase of sewing machines. 

2/ Includes insurance and 
mortgage loans. 

3/ Electricity and cooking fuels; matches and candles; 
water charges and ice; telephone; and wages paid to 
servants, 

4/ Insurance 
and ceremonies; 


interest payments on 


premiums; funeral expenses; weddings 
legal fees; interest on borrowed 
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money and bank service charges; occupational expenses; 
and expenses for home produced food. 





Source: Advance Report, Household Expenditure Sur- 
vey, 1963: Whole Kingdom (Bangkok, Office of the 





Prime Minister, National Statistical Office), pp. 42- 
43. 
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Table 12, Thailand. Consumer Price Index for Bangkok-Thonburi, 1960-66 
































[ 1962=100] 
] 
Food Tobacco 
All and wae Housing 2/ Personal and} Transpor- wis and 

Year items | bever- =" | medical care tation 4 ‘ alcoholic 
ages cloth 1/ education | beverages 

Items priced (number)....| 232 92 52 42 22 10 11 3 
Item weights (percent)...| 100.0 48.1 9.1 19.2 7.2 6.1 5.6 4.9 
1960. cccccccccccscccccece, 9604 94.7 97.2 95.6 99.2 100.9 100.6 99.9 
196 lLecccccccccccccccccece 97.6 96.8 98.2 96.0 99.5 100.8 100.4 99.9 
1962. cccecesecccccccecees| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1963ccccccccccescccccccce| 100.9 99.9 99.8 105.2 101.0 100.0 99.3 100.0 
TOGA sc. ccccccccucsccccece] Leeee | Lewes 97.9 105.6 101.0 100.6 101.1 100.0 
1965. ccccccccccccccccccce! 103.8 104.8 96.9 107.5 102.2 102.1 101.8 100.0 
1966. cccccccccccccccccces| 107.7 111.6 97.4 109.2 106.1 101.7 103.2 99.9 





1/ Includes tailoring and repair services and the 
purchase of sewing machines. 

2/ Includes rent and repairs, and insurance and in- 
terest payments on mortgage loans; furniture and equip- 
ment; other household supplies; and electricity and 
cooking fuels, matches and candles, water charges and 
ice, telephone, and wages paid to servants. 


Source: Consumer Price Index for Bangkok-Thonburi 
(Bangkok, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Department of 


Commercial Intelligence, 1965), pp. 75-76 and 176-192; 
and Monthly Report (Bangkok, Bank of Thailand, Depart- 
ment of Economic Research), October 1966, p. 69. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor's Note.--All 


questions regarding these indexes 


should be 


directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. 
from one time period to another is 
are published quarterly, in the January, April, 


indexes 


Explanation of changes in indexes 
not available. Revisions of the 
and July 


issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 





The table on pages 32-34 presents indexes of 
living costs in a number of foreign cities 
compared with Washington, D.C., as compiled by 
the U.S. Department of State. In making this 
information available, the Department of State 
emphasizes that the indexes are compiled solely 
to assist in establishing allowances for U.S. 
civilians employed by the Government in foreign 
countries and should beused only by those per- 
sons who are thoroughly familiar with the com- 
position and limitations of the indexes. They 
are not appropriate for comparing living costs 
of Americans in the United States with those 
of nationals of a foreign country. As _ these 
indexes represent place-to-place comparisons, 
they cannot be used for measuring changes in 
costs from one time to another. 

Information on the cost of living for American 
personnel in foreign cities is difficult to 
obtain for a number of reasons. Information 
published by some foreign countries is not 
useful because of an incomplete statistical 
base or inadequate techniques. Further, such 
information generally is based on the cost of 
living of all persons inthe country, including 
nationals and foreigners, reflecting a wide 
variance in income range and occupation. As a 
result, such statistics, even if accurate, are 
of comparatively little value in estimating 
the cost of living for U.S. personnel. Compen- 
sation to U.S. nationals is frequently within 
a range which is not similar to the average 
compensation in the foreign country; further, 
such personnel generally live according to an 
American "pattern of living," with an expendi- 
ture pattern different from that of nationals 
of the host country. 


Methodology and Definitions 


The weights used in constructing the indexes 
reflect Washington, D.C., expenditure patterns, 
excluding costs for living quarters and costs 
of educating children. In determining the in- 
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dex of living costs at a foreign post in com- 
parison with like costs in Washington, D.C., 
the basic data for the post are obtained from 
information furnished by the post and, for 
Washington, D.C., by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics. Some 600 prices on approximately 100 
items are reported annually by the foreign 
posts. The items priced have been carefully 


selected as representative of a wide range of 
goods and services. The price of each item 
on the foreign schedule is compared with the 
price of the corresponding itemonthe Washing- 
ton schedule to obtain a ratio of the foreign 
price to the Washington price. The final in- 
dexes are combinations of the ratios, each 
weighted by the relative importance in the 
expenditure pattern of the group of items it 
represents. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market 
prices; and the effective relative and the 
effective index, which reflect pricing factors 
peculiar to U.S. Government employees. The 
local and the effective relatives are based on 
the expenditure pattern of anAmerican employee 
living in Washington, D.C. The local and the 
effective indexes represent an expenditure 
pattern of an American living in the foreign 
post. 


local relative is a 
comparison of foreign costs of the items re- 
ported by each post with the cost of similar 
items in Washington, D.C., using an expenditure 
pattern that would be used by an American 
Government employee living in Washington, D.C. 
This represents a comparison of price levels 
at the post and in Washington, but not necessar- 
ily a comparison of living costs. 


Local Relative. The 





Local Index. The local index is a comparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by each 
post with the cost of similar items in Washing- 











ton, D.C., using the expenditure pattern of an 
American living in the foreign post, according 
to an American pattern of living, fot weighting 
the foreign prices. 

This is a higher figure than the local rela- 
tive because of the inclusion in the local in- 
dex of additional "use factors;"" for example, 
the cost of additional servant time and main- 
tenance, spoilage of food due to humid climate 
or unsanitary handling, additional clothing 
required because of climate or harsh cleaning 
methods, additional medical expenses, etc. 
This index is based on the assumption that all 
commodities recuired (e.g., meat, clothing, 
toothpaste) are purchased at local retail mar- 
kets and prices. 

This index is used by many nongovernmental 
organizations indetermining what, if any, cost- 
of-living allowances should be given their 
employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar toU.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post ex- 
changes, etc., and the right to have certain 
goods imported tax free. 





Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also re- 
flects factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees. This index is used by the U.S. 
Government in determining what "post" allowance 
should be given to Government employees stationed 
abroad e 





Relation Between Local Index and Effective 
Index. The effective index generally is lower 
than the local index, because it reflects cer- 
tain factors that pertain only to U.S. Govern- 
ment employees, such as post exchange privileges. 
It may reflect higher costs than the local in- 
dex at a few posts. When this occurs, it is 
usually at a post where prices are very low 
and the dollar expenditures reflected for Gov- 
ernment employees tend to increase their costs. 
Goods taken to the post at the time of assign- 
ment and preferred items imported subsequently 
usually are purchased with dollars and at 
prices higher than the prices of similar local 
goods, On extremely rare occasions the effec- 
tive index may be higher than the local index, 
and both show costs in excess of Washington. 





This usually reflects unavailability of certain 
goods on the local market, with resultant need 
to import at high cost. 

The spread between the local index and the 
effective index may be quite small at medium- 
cost posts where all needed goods are available 
on the local market and importation is not 
advantageous from a cost point of view, thus 
reflecting a "normal" economic situation. 


Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated on the basis of 
the exchange rates for foreign currencies shown 
in the table. The exchange rates listed are 
not necessarily those used by the Department 
of State. When the rate used by the Department 
is "classified," the indexes in the table are 
not the indexes used by the Department, 

Salaries of American citizens serving abroad 
in any U.S. Government agency are payable in 
dollars, but an employee may elect to receive 
any part of his salary in the currency of the 
country inwhich heisassigned. The disbursing 
officer converts that portion of an employee's 
salary at the most favorable rate which can be 
obtained with the consent of the local govern- 
ment. This usually is one of the free market 
rates, but may be the "official" rate or, in a 
few countries, a more favorable "classified" 
rate that cannot be divulged to nongovernmental 
persons. In certain posts where a strong black 
market in currency is known to be in operation, 
employees are forbidden to convert dollars to 
local currency at any place other than the U.S. 
disbursing office at the post. Even where this 
situation does not exist, an employee is 
expected to convert dollars at legal rates 
only. 

Some private organizations are obliged to 
convert at an official rate rather than the 
free market rate. In such cases, the local 
relative and local index computed by the 
Department of State may be converted for use in 
connection with any other rate, The relation- 
ship is not directly proportional for the 
effective relative and effective index, since 
these figures reflect to some degree dollar 
expenditures. However, the effective index 
generally is of little interest to private 
organizations, especially where a "normal" 
relationship exists between the effective index 
and the local index, that is, where the local 
index is higher than the effective index. 
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Exchange rate Local Date 
Post and country Numb of 
Unit umber | Relative | Index| Relative | Index |Teport 
per US$1 

Aden: Adenecccccccccccccccccccce| Dinar 0.3571 90 103 94 108 |Oct 66 
Afghanistan: Kabul...eseseseeeee| Afghani 72 81 103 82 103 }Oct 65 
Algeria: AlgiersSeccocecceeeeecee| Dinar 4.9 122 136 103 118 | Dec 65 
Angola: Luandd.ccccceseseeseeece| ESCudO 31.75 87 106 84 103 | Oct 66 
Argentina: Buenos Aires......+.+.|Peso 188 85 96 81 91 |Mar 66 
Australia: Canberra.ccccccccccee|Aust. £ 0.8928 93 103 89 99 |Oct 66 
Austria: Vienna....ccseceeccccce|Schilling | 25.76 100 112 87 100 | Dec 66 
Bahamas: Nassavicccccccccecccccee|Beo $ 1.02 106 124 103 121 |May 67 
Belgium: BrusselsS.cececccesseeee| Franc 50.8 113 130 92 110 | Jun 66 
Bermuda: Hamiltonecccccccecceeeeie 0.3559 105 106 83 84 | Dec 65 
Bolivia: La Pazececoscccceceeeee| FeSO 12 86 97 78 88 | Dec 65 
Brazil: 

Rio de JaneLro.ccccccccccccccee| Cruzeiro 2,210 91 104 81 94 | Dec 66 

Sao Paulo.sscccocsccccccvccccceces Cruzeiro | 2./ 83 96 81 94 | Feb 67 
British Honduras: Belizeccesceee|/BeH. $ 1.43 90 106 89 106 | Aug 66 
Bulgaria: Sofiacscccccccceeeseece| LEV 2 70 87 75 92 | Feb 66 
Burma: Rangoonecceccccceccccccec| Kyat 4.72 93 122 77 105 | Jan 64 
Burundi: Bujumbura.cecccceccccce| ReBe fre | 85 122 133 100 110 | May 66 
Cameroon: Yaoundesccccccccccccec| CFA fre 245 146 160 125 140 | Dec 66 
Canada: 

Calgary eececcececcccccccceceses Can. $ 1.08 96 98 89 91 Aug 63 

MonEPeAl ..ccicccccccevcovccocec/[ Cane ¢ 1.08 101 101 95 95 |Sep 66 

OCUAWA. ccccccccccccccccoocccccs| CBN. 1.08 99 99 94 94 | Sep 66 

VAROOUUET. «GN cass ove GC eececee ce] CONs” > 1.08 100 100 94 94 | Oct 63 

Winnipeg. cccccccccccccccccccces| CAMs $ 1.08 95 96 90 92 | Sep 63 
Central African Republic: 

Banguicccccccccccceccecceececes CFA fr. 245 162 183 126 145 | Feb 66 
Ceylon: Colombo.ccccccceeeccecee| Rupee 4.75 96 116 84 104 | May 67 
Chad: Fort Lamyeccccccccccccccce| CFA fr. 245 167 180 140 152 | Sep 66 
Chile: Santiago.cccosecccececccce| ESCudoO 4.86 86 101 84 98 | Oct 66 
China: Taipei, Taiwan.cccsssccce|Nelo $ 40 74 90 69 84 | May 62 
Colombia: Bogota...cccccceccccee| PESO 16.2 68 73 72 76 | Sep 66 
Congo, D.R.: Kinshasa...+.+++eo0| Franc 570 b i 80 81 88 | Jun 67 
Costa Rica: San Jose.ccoeeseecoe| Colon Vee 83 96 77 90 | Mar 67 
Cyprus: Nicosid..ccccccecsecevos| & 0.3571 86 95 84 94 | Oct 66 
Denmark: Copenhagen....ccceeecece| Krone 6.895 118 132 98 112 | May 67 
Dominican Republic: 

Santiago de los Cabelleros.....}| Peso 1 109 128 98 118 | Nov 64 

Santo Domingo...ceccccccceceeco| PESO 1 107 128 98 119 | Mar 67 
Ecuador: Quito..ccccccccccccccce! SUCTE 20 81 91 71 81 | Mar 67 
El Salvador: San Salvador....++.e| Colon 2.5 98 113 89 104 | Jan 67 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa..ccccceces| Eth. $ 2.48 92 102 84 95 | Feb 67 
France: 

BordeauX. ceccccccccseccccccccce| Franc 4.9 116 127 103 114 | Mar 67 

Chateauroux..ccccccccceccccecce| FYANc 4.9 100 115 69 81 | Mar 64 

LYONs so Sc cccccccccccccccccccced Sranc 4.9 115 129 101 115 | Mar 67 

Marseille..ccccccccccccccccccce Franc 4.9 112 125 100 113 | Mar 67 

WOOB 666 65 bdo 6060006 b6Cdiec Seve PEARS 4.95 119 130 102 113 | Apr 67 

Orleans. .cccccccccccccccccccces Franc 4.9 106 121 71 84 | Mar 65 

POCLG. hs eeocccccdtcesecesoegd ELEN 4.9 129 146 -- -- | Mar 67 

Strasbourg..cccccccccccscccecees Franc 4.9 119 132 104 117 | Mar 67 
French West Indies: Martinique..| Franc 4.9 113 129 99 115 | Jan 66 
Finland: Helsinki..ccccccccecces, Markka 3.209 123 132 106 115 | May 67 
Gabon: Libreville...ccccceccccea CFA fr. 245 145 159 126 140 | Nov 66 
Germany: Bonn.eccceccccccccccceed DeMe 3.98 106 120 79 93] Feb 67 
Ghana: ACCTAsc coccccccccccccccces Cedi 0.8561 118 136 97 15S Nov 66 
Greece: Athens....cccecccccecees Drachma 30 96 106 67 76 | Aug 65 
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Guatemala: Guatemala...ccccccces| Quetzal 1 101 117 88 104 | Jul 66 
Guinea: Conakry.ccccccccecceccce|Ge fre 246 150 179 110 136 | Aug 65 
Guyana: Georgetown...cccccccecec|BoWole $ |1lo7 78 91 78 92 | Jun 65 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince......e.e...| Gourde 5 94 116 81 103 | Feb 67 
Honduras: 

San Pedro Sula....cccccecceecee| Lempira 2 92 107 86 102 | Jan 67 

Tegucigalpa..ccccccccccccesccce| Lempira 2 98 116 88 106 | Aug 66 
Hong Kongeocecccccccccccccecccccce| Hoke $ 5.74 89 104 84 99 | Mar 67 
Hungary: Budapest..cccocecccccce| Forint 48 46 56 65 76 | May 63 
Iceland: Reykjavik.........ee+.e.|Krona 42.95 133 133 94 94 | May 67 
India: 

Bombay .ccccccccccccccvccccccccce| RUPEE 4.75 96 122 -- -- | Aug 65 

Calcutta. .ccccccccccccccccccece| Rupee 4.75 99 123 -- -- | Sep 65 

MAd TAS. cccccccccccccccccececece| RUPEE 4.75 92 115 -- -- | Aug 65 

New Delhi..wcccccccccccsecccocce, RUPEE 4.5 69 80 71 84 | Aug 66 
Iran: TORO 6066 cckbocd awd ee uae Rial 75 104 125 86 103 Feb 65 
Iraq: Baghdad. ccccccccccccccccce Dinar 0.3584 85 99 81 95 | Oct 65 
Ireland: Dublin..ccccccocccccccols 0.3571 88 102 79 93 | Aug 65 
Italy: 

PAGEONCO sc cece sccesesavcecvese Lira 622 103 124 83 101 Sep 63 

Gen0dccccccccccccccccccccccccce| Lira 625 110 122 95 107 | Jul 66 

Leghornececcccccccvccccccccccee| Lira 625 105 122 72 87 | Jul 64 

Milan.cccccccccccccccccvcecccce| Lira 625 113 127 91 105 | Jul 66 

NapleS.ccccccccccccccccccccccee| Lira 625 109 121 79 91 | Jun 66 

Palerm0.ccccccccccccccceccoecee| Lira 625 108 118 92 103 | Jul 66 

ROMCccccecccccccccccccceccccece| Lira 625 114 127 94 107 | Jul 66 

Trieste.cccccccccccccccccccccce| Lira 625 109 123 80 93 | Sep 64 

Turinececccccccccccccccccccccce| Lira 625 109 121 95 106 | Sep 66 
Israel: Tel Avivecccccccccccecee| LSTe L 3 112 126 93 105 | May 66 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan.....eceeses| CFA fr. 245 134 156 111 132 | Dec 66 
Jamaica: Kingston...cccccccccccce| t 0.3571 97 117 91 112 | Jun 67 
Japan: Tokyocscccccccccccccccoes| LEN 360 99 121 76 95 | Feb 67 
Jordan: Amman..cocccccccccccceec| Dinar 0.3559 90 109 86 105 | Feb 67 
Kenya: Nairobi.ccccccccccccceces| shilling | 7.09 92 100 84 91 | Jan 66 
Korea: Seoul. cccccccccccccccces| Won 270 72 77 66 70 | Aug 66 
Kuw@it..cccccccccecccccccccccccee! Dinar 0.3584 97 132 95 131 | Aug 66 
Laos: Vientiane. ccccccccceceeece| Kip 490 86 107 80 100 | Mar 67 
Lebanon: Beirut.cccecccesececees| Leb. £ 3.1275 96 110 87 102] Jul 66 
Liberia: Monrovidceccccccccecces| UeSe $ 1 116 137 105 126 | Dec 66 
Libya: 

Benghazi..ccccccccccccccccccces| & 0.3571 114 128 102 116 | Oct 66 

Tripolic.ccccccccccccccccsccccccel & 0.3571 102 121 74 93} Oct 66 
Luxembourg. .ccccccccecccccceccece| Franc 49.7 106 125 85 104 | Feb 67 
Malagasy Republic: Tananarive...| CFA fr. 245 111 124 98 110] Apr 67 
Malaysia: 

Kuala Lumpur. ccceccccccceccccces| Me $ 3.03 88 110 83 106 | May 66 

Penangecccccccccccccccsscccscce M. $ 3.03 86 106 83 104 Jun 65 
Mali: Bamako..ccccccccccccccccce| Me fre 492 98 119 94 116} Jun 67 
Mexico: Mexico, D. Fe.ceccceeccee| PESO 12.5 76 89 78 91] Apr 66 
Morocco: 

Casablanca. ccccccccccesvceceose Dirham 5.06 100 113 91 104 Mar 67 

Rabat .ccccccccccccccccccccccees| Dirham 5.02 99 108 72 81 | Nov 63 
Mozambique: Lourenco Marques....| Escudo 28.6 82 96 81 94] May 66 
Nepal: Katmanduiccecccccccccccccecs Rupee 7.56 99 116 91 110 Sep 65 
Netherlands: The Hague.......-..| Guilder 3.61 101 113 89 101 | Feb 67 
Netherlands Antilles: Curacao...| Florin 1.87 103 117 101 115] Mar 67 
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New Zealand: Wellington.....e.ee 
Nicaragua: Managua...cccccccsece 
Niger: Niamey.ccccccccscccccccce 
Nigeria: LagoSececcccccccescecece 
Norway: Oslod.cccccccccccccccccce 
Pakistan: 

Chittagong. rcccccccccccccecceve 

DACCAccccccccccccccccccccccccee 

Karachi .ccoccccccccccccccccccece 

Lahore cccccccccccccccccccccccce 

Rawalpindi.cccccccccccscceccece 
Panama: PanamA.cccceccecsccccces 
Paraguay: Asuncion...ccccccceces 
Peru: LimA@cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Philippines: 

CODU cocccccccccccccccccccccccce 

MUN UNGS 6 dbs sng bis'eeew pos e-ent 
Portugal: Lisbon.cecesecccccccee 
Rhodesia: Salisbury... .ccccccccce 
Rwanda: Kigali.ccccoccccccccccece 
Saudi Arabia: 

a ee ee rr eT 

Ma na) on bb 000605004006 6 0 one 
Senegal: DMAP .04544 006560560 0b0 
Sierra Leone: Freetownececececece 
SINQAPOTE. sececcecccceccecsccccce 
Somali Republic: Mogadiscio..... 
South Africa: Johannesburg..eccece 
Spain: Madrid..cccccccccccccvece 
Sudan: Khartoum..ccccccecccccece 
Surinam: Paramaribo..cceccceccee 
Sweden: Stockholm.ceccescceccces 
Swtizerland: 

Berne cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 

GOINGS 0 6.0:0.0-00.009400 006d e000 O86 

PEN is + a ahe nen ee eee boas eed 
Syrian Arab Republic: Damascus.. 
Tanzania: Dar-es-Salaam...ccecce 
Thailand: Bangkok.cccccccccccces 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

Port-of -Spainececcccccsscccccce 
Tunisia: Tuniseccccccccccccsccese 
Turkey: 

AnNkarAcccccccccccccccccccccccce 

Teatanbul.cccccccccccccccccccccs 
United Arab Republic: Cairo... 
United Kingdom: London.ccececece 
UsSetome: Moo cccrcevescosene 
Uganda: Kampala..ccceccececccces 
Uruguay: Montevideo.s.cceccecces 
Venezuela: CaracuSceccccccecccce 
Viet-Nam: Saigonscccccccccccecce 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade.ccccccccecce 
Zambia: Lusaka..ccccecceccccecce 





- 
Cordoba 
CFA fr. 
z 
Krone 


Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Balboa 
Guarani 
Sol 


Peso 
Peso 
Escudo 
Zz 

R, fe. 


Riyal 
Riyal 
CFA fr. 
Leone 
M. $ 
Som. sh. 
Rand 
Peseta 
Sd. £ 
Florin 
Krona 


Franc 
Franc 
Franc 
ae» 
Shilling 
Baht 


ael's $ 
Dinar 


Lira 
Lira 

E. < 

£ 

Ruble 
Shilling 
Peso 
Bolivar 
Piastre 
Dinar 

s 





0.3571 
7 

245 
0.3559 
7.213 


4.79 
4.81 
4.81 
4.81 
4.81 
1 
126 
26.8 


3.9 
3.9 
28.6 








94 
116 








87 





Source: 
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